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A PETITION FOR REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES 


Remarks by Mrs. John G. Lee before the Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 


also, in my opinion, a most serious respon- 

sibility and duty. The preservation of 
our traditional freedoms has not only required 
of Americans the total involvement of our re- 
sources and our lives; it has “involved us 
totally in mankind.” 

To my mind the very essence of freedom is 
born of a deep respect for the worth and dig- 
nity of the individual human being. It is 
part and parcel of the great American idea— 
that Americans working together in partner- 
ship, with good will, have the capacity to se- 
cure life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
for themselves and for succeeding generations. 
Because you believe this as profoundly as I 
do, you will honor my words with the respect 
which is born of freedom. 

1 am deeply concerned about a subtle and 
dangerous disunity which can destroy our 
freedoms. It stems from the unwillingness of 
many basically patriotic citizens and groups 
to think through and accept essential adjust- 
ments in a rapidly changing and developing 
technological civilization. 

I think it is only fair to put before you 
briefly a few matters in order to provide a 
frame of reference which will help you assess 
my apprehensions in regard to the “extent to 
which the constitutional rights of the people 
of the United States are being respected and 
enforced” (Committee instructions to staff). 


[’ IS an honor to be here today; it is 


The area of the subject to which I wish 
to address myself revolves around the ques- 
tion: “Are the rights of the people being 
respected?” I do not propose to deal pri- 
marily with governmental action or with 
Communist efforts, or with the activities of 
extremist groups, though much can be said 
in regard to them. 


ET me say at the outset that I do not pre- 
sume to speak for all the women of Amer- 
ica and not necessarily even for all the mem- 
bers of the League of Women Voters. Nor 
de I find it possible to look at the problem 
only as a woman for there is no such thing as 
a woman’s point of view, as far as I can as- 
certain. The women of America live and 
work and think side by side with everyone 
else in the United States. It is well to note, 
too, that when one speaks for educators, vet- 
erans, lawyers, business groups and so on, one 
is speaking for women as well as for men. 
What affects one affects all—“for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health . . . till death do us part.” Some 
of you may remember those words! 

As to background, I am an American—a 
Connecticut Yankee, if you will. I hold 
firmly and confidently to the great American 
idea. I believe the values we have accepted 
have a wide application outside our own so- 
ciety and that they satisfy more largely than 
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THE SETTING OF MRS. LEE’S REMARKS 


A survey of the state of constitutional rights was inaugurated in Washington, D. C., 
on Constitution Day, September 17, 1955, by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights—Senators Hennings (D., Mo.), chairman, O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) and Langer 
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Eleven citizens selected from organizations in each civic class were invited to “petition” 
Congress. The ceremony, held in the old Supreme Court chamber in the Capitol, was unique 
in the history of congressional practice in that the citizens occupied the high bench and 
the committee members occupied the seats customarily reserved for the citizens. 

After the invocation by Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld of the Washington Hebrew Con- 
gregation, the following “petitioners” appeared: 
JOHN D. RANDALL, Chairman, House of Delegates, Ameri- 

can Bar Association 

DR. JOHN LESTER BUFORD, President, National Education 


MRS. JOHN G. LEE, President, League of Women Voters of 
the United States 
DONALD R. WILSON, Past National Commander, American 


DR. EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, President, National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

LUKE E. HART, Supreme Knight, Knights of Columbus 

ROY WILKINS, Executive Secretary, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 

A. BOYD CAMPBELL, President, United States Chamber of 


WILLIAM F. erreeee. Secretary-Treasurer, American 
abor 
JOHN C. LYNN, Legislative Director, American Farm Bureau 


J. RUSSELL WIGGINS, Chairman, Freedom of Information 
Committee, American Society of Newspaper Editors 








has yet been achieved elsewhere the eternal 
aspirations of human beings. I believe they 
will be accepted gradually by increasing num- 
bers of peoples without imposition—if we 
remain true to them ourselves—much as a 
stone thrown into a pool sends out ever wid- 
ening circles. I believe freedom to explore, 
to examine, to argue, to criticize, to develop, 
to accept, to adjust fearlessly, has been Amer- 
ica’s strength. 

I have had the great privilege to serve the 
League of Women Voters as its national Pres- 
ident for nearly six years. I am devoted to 
its ideals. It should be noted that the League 
of Women Voters was born when the last 
stronghold of obstructionism to complete 
“government by consent of the governed” was 
abandoned. Folitical freedom has been a 
gradual achievement in the United States. It 
was not until 1920 that America accepted it 
in theory for all her adult citizens. The pur- 
pose of the League of Women Voters, founded 
in 1920 as a result of the granting of the 
franchise to women, is “to promote informed 
and active participation of citizens in govern- 
ment.” By the very nature of its purpose and 
work the League is the antithesis of totali- 
tarianism. One cannot honestly support the 
purpose and policies of the League of Women 
Voters and be ether than unalterably opposed 
to Communism—to totalitarianism in any 
form. One cannot work in the League and 
fail to recognize the menace and threat that 
Communism presents to all we hold most 
dear. Yet it is not our way in the League 
of Women Voters to fight it by destroying our 
own values and heritage; it is our belief that 
it must be fought by developing a realization 
of what Communism is and by strengthening 
devotion to the American way. 


MAY people think of the Constitution as 
a plan designed years ago, by men long 
since dead, in an effort to establish a new form 
of government. They fail to see it in the 
light of a living, growing concept having deep 
significance in their daily lives. They fail to 
understand its changing character and its in- 
creased importance. They fail to recognize 
the impact of the world tensions and the cold 
war experiences of this century. They forget 
that the design started in 1775 was a master- 
piece because it permitted satisfactory adjust- 
ments in 1955 to meet the realities of the 
modern world without sacrifice of principles 
and ideals. 

An example of this growth lies in the de- 
velopment of the interpretation of a phrase 
which appears in the first Amendment: 
namely, “the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances.” At first the right of 





petition was the primary consideration. As- 
sembly was granted in order to facilitate peti- 
tion and the protection of citizens from gov- 
ernment infringement. Today the right to 
assemble is as fundamental as free speech and 
free press. The reason is less a matter of peti- 
tion than it is to facilitate a free exchange of 
ideas and an opportunity to participate in the 
formulation of public policies. 


HE Supreme Court decision of De Jonge 

v. Ore. (1937) is based on this concept. 
The right to assemble “is one that cannot be 
denied without violating those fundamental 
principles of liberty and justice which lie at 
the base of all civil and political institutions 
—the principles which the 14th Amendment 
embodies in the general terms of its due proc- 
ess clause . . . The holding of meetings for 
peaceable political action cannot be pro- 
scribed. Those who assist in the conduct of 
such meetings cannot be branded as criminals 
on that score. The question ... is not as to 
the auspices under which the meeting is held, 
but as to its purposes; not as to the relations 
of the speakers, but whether their utterances 
transcend the bounds of the freedom of speech 
which the Constitution protects.” 

Of course, freedom of speech and of assem- 
bly are not unlimited. It has been said, 
rather delightfully I think, that common law 
held that any assemblage was considered un- 
lawful which aroused the apprehensions of 
“men of firm and rational minds with families 
and properties there.” This is a nice way of 
restraining a meeting from inciting to violence 
and from behaving in a “tumultuous man- 
ner.” Government has the power to protect 
the public welfare and the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble. The question has been 
left open as to whether Congress can protect 
the rights of assembly and free speech from 
private action. 


T is from the first Amendment and the 

growing and changing interpretation of it 
that one of America’s most valuable assets 
was developed. I refer to our unique system 
of voluntary associations which has contrib- 
uted so largely to the strength of the nation. 
While we often complain that our commu- 
nities are over-organized, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the system allows us to 
do freely a multitude of things we want done 
without our having to demand that govern- 
ment do them for us. Consider the social 
and educational services rendered by volun- 
tary associations, the impetus they have given 
to reforms, to experimentation, to innovation, 
to doing a very large share of the public work 
of the nation—freely, fearlessly, effectively. 
They generate vitality and provide a means 
for an individual to develop his capacities and 
to share in decision making. 

Reputable organizations operating in this 
manner in a free society have a grave respon- 
sibility to establish and uphold a code of high 
ethical standards which must govern their 
conduct. These standards must be based on 
the same democratic concepts which govern 
the society as a whole. The extent to which 
the constitutional rights of the people of the 
United States are being respected is seriously 
affected by the activities of these organiza- 
tions. Their failure to adhere to high stand- 
ards of conduct is an abrogation of their 
fundamental responsibility and respect for 
our American heritage. As President of the 
League of Women Voters, I am convinced 
that the strict adherence of the organization 
to democratic principles and procedures is 
more important in the long run than are the 
causes which it pursues. I believe tolerance 
and respect for the opinions of others is being 
jeopardized by men and women whose _in- 
stincts are worthily patriotic, but whose 
minds are apparently unwilling to accept the 
necessity for dissent within a democracy. If 
reason and understanding and faith in the 
capacity of Americans to discover truth are 


not brought to bear upon this matter, this 
country will take a long step backward. We 
will fall heir to the very thing we fear the 
most. 


ET me illustrate my concern by briefly 

outlining a current activity of the League 
of Women Voters. From its inception the 
League has been involved in the free examina- 
tion and exchange of ideas and with the fun- 
damental role of freedom of opinion in a con- 
stitutional democracy. In this sense the 
League has always been concerned with the 
essentials of individual liberty and their in- 
dispensable relationship to the public interest 
and currently to the security of the nation as 
a whole. During the past year the League has 
been engaged in developing the awareness of 
citizens in regard to this basic heritage and 
its relation to the present-day world and the 
Communist threat. In carrying out this pro- 
gram in the local communities the League has 
joined with many groups—church, legal, edu- 
cational, veterans, among others—to examine 
the Bill of Rights and the 14th Amendment. 
The intent is to build widespread understand- 
ing and appreciation of the historic base of 
these ideas and their application from the 
earliest development to the present time. As 
this program has gained momentum, antag- 
onism to the examination of the subject has 
been revealed. 

The aspect of the question which I think is 
pertinent to your Committee’s deliberations 
lies in the manner in which this antagonism 
is expressed, not in the fact that there exist 
differences of opinion in regard to the inter- 
pretations of the ideas under consideration. 
Honest disagreement in some instances has 
deteriorated into an attempt to intimidate 
those who propose to participate in the pro- 
gram and thus to limit public debate of mat- 
ters of vital importance to the American 
people. 

The same thing is true, for example, when 
individuals or groups attempt to discredit out- 
standing scholars attached to America’s lead- 
ing universities. Unprejudiced examination of 
all ideas is the way we prepare ourselves to 
form reasonable and wise judgments as to 
their validity and merit. In this same con- 
nection, I heard it said that during his life- 
time Einstein was a joiner of many organiza- 
tions of presently doubtful character, the 
implication being that this shed much doubt 
on the value of his contribution to his times. 
Those of us who reject such an implication 
may feel inclined to smile at its very absurd- 
ity, but this kind of attitude resembles a slow 
and debilitating poison eating into the very 
heart of America. 


HESE things are not isolated circum- 

stances. They have occurred often in the 
last few years and they have sprung from 
many divergent sources. Since the Fall of 
1954, however, public attitudes have strength- 
ened somewhat, courage has begun to return, 
there is less fear of character assassination and 
persecution if unpopular ideas are projected 
or discussed. 

I would like to quote the words of a patri- 
otic American which have bearing on this 
subject: “All eyes are opening to the rights 
of man. The general spread of the light of 
science has already laid open to every view 
the palpable truth that the mass of mankind 
has not been born with saddles on their backs, 
nor a favored few booted and spurred ready 
to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. 
There are grounds for hope for others.” This 
was written by Thomas Jefferson in 1826. 

Equally meaningful is the notion that this 
nation cannot exist half slave and half free. I 
will resist the temptation to quote Voltaire 
to you, for the point is obvious. We cannot 
put fetters on our minds or force them upon 
others and survive. 

It seems to me it is by the free exchange 
of ideas and the testing of them that we pro- 


duce the good and fine things of life. There 
is no value in refusing to examine an idea of 
another or in charging him with evil motives 
simply because we do not share his point of 
view. Equally it is mistaken to declare that 
because a person is willing to examine an idea 
he necessarily must support it. The heart of 
the matter lies in the capacity of the Ameri- 
can people to sift the true from the false, to 
maintain their traditional values, to assume 
the responsibilities that come with freedom. I 
have infinite faith in this capacity if our free- 
dom to think and express ourselves within the 
es of the Bill of Rights is respected 
ully. 


UCH depends on the assumption of in- 

dividual responsibility for the conduct of 
our joint affairs. Congress has a responsibility 
to safeguard liberty and justice. If it does 
not conduct fair and honest investigations, it 
promotes fear and restraint in the public at 
large. Voluntary associations have a responsi- 
bility to conduct their business in the spirit 
of good will and democratic procedures. If 
they sow discord and disunity and promote 
fear and distrust of one another, they are 
guilty of disrespect to the American tradition 
of liberty and justice. The individual Amer- 
ican has the responsibility to mobilize his 
values and insist that they guide his personal 
and his public activities. 

Respect for our freedoms will be maintained 
in direct proportion to our willingness to as- 
sume these responsibilities. I think one of the 
keys to our future lies in the ethics and prac- 
tices followed by America’s voluntary organi- 
zations. It is tragic indeed when any great 
national association representing a large num- 
ber of good Americans yields to the pressures 
of fear and repression. It is my earnest hope 
that the task your Committee is undertaking 
will develop a greatly increased understanding 
of the values we so urgently wish to safe- 
guard, that widespread and thoughtful public 
debate will prevail on this and all other vital 
subjects, that from it will grow a deepened 
sense of individual responsibility in maintain- 
ing America’s birthright. 

In short, the extent to which our constitu- 
tional rights are respected depends primarily 
upon public attitudes. If our voluntary asso- 
ciations heighten their respect for the rights 
and freedoms of others, if government con- 
ducts its affairs honestly and fairly and re- 
spects the dignity and worth of the individual, 
fear will not shape public attitudes. As is 
always the case in the United States, our 
nation reflects our own image and although 
institutions must share the responsibility, in 
the last analysis the power of decision rests 
with the individual. Self-government is an 
arduous business, it demands infinite intelli- 
gence and patience and devotion. Funda- 
mental to its success is freedom of ideas and 
of opinion. I believe each individual and each 
group must help stretch back the horizons of 
this nation so that it can successfully contrib- 
ute to its times in a spirit of greatness equiv- 
alent to that of those who designed and ac- 
cepted the opportunities and responsibilities 
inherent in the Bill of Rights. 
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